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[Translated for the Jesuit. ] 
ON THE DIVINITY. 
CHAPTER XIX. 

Who are they who acknowledge the Deity? All 
the nations of the earth. What a conclusive proof ! 
By whom, on the other hand, is his existence denied ? 
By a very small number. But who are they ? Those 
only who are guided by the maxim: * let us enjoy 
the present moment, let us give ourselves up to the 
allurements of pleasure, for tomorrow we die.”” What 
contemptible testimony! * It is better, says an an- 
cient writer, to believe the majority of mankind, than 
one individual. He may deceive and be himself deceiv- 
ed; but no one can mislead the whole world, neither 
“an its universal opinion lead to error.’ —Pliny the 
Younger, Panegyric on Trajan, n. 62. The interests 
and passions of mankind vary so sensibly, that evi- 
dence alone is capable of re-uniting all in unanimity 
of sentiment. , 

XX. 

I should wish, says La Bruycre, to have pointed 
out to me a discreet, serious, chaste and just man, 
who would affirm the non-existence of a God; he 
should speak, of course, uninfluenced by interest : 
but such a man is no where to be found. 

XXI. 

The rash being who insolently dares to attack the 

existence of a God, believes not what he asserts ; he 


wishes, indeed, that it were so, to enable him to in- 


dulge with greater tranquillity in his vicious excesses. 

A criminal likes not the judge who condemns him ; 

he would willingly destroy him. There is no God ; 

this horrible blasphemy proceeds not from an error 

of the mind, but from the secret desire of the heart. 
XXII. 

When I hear an impious wretch, who, in health, 
has defied heaven and earth, implore in: sickness or 
ina moment of danger, the aid of the Almighty, I 
cannot but exelainnm with Tertullian, ** Oh, evidence 
of a naturally christian soul.” 


XXII. 


When man, says Pliny the Younger, sees the ap-, 


proach of death, it is then that he remembers that 

there are Gods and that he is a man; tune Deos, 

tunc hominem esse se meminit.---Book 7, Letter 26 to 

Maximus. Oh! ye Gods, he exclaims, suspend your 

vengeance, deliver me from this misfortune. 
XXIV. 

Many an atheist has, at the approach of death, 
changed his sentiments, and been induced to say of 
himself with the poet :--- 

* Oculis errantibus alto 
Quesivit clo lucem, ingemuitque reperta.”’ 

Her wondering gaze, she fixed on heaven's bright dome, 

And sighing, sought, and found that blissful home. 

This is a moment when the voice of passion is 
hushed ; objects then present themselves to us as 
they really are, reason is disenthralled. 

XXV. 

The observation of the poet Rousseau respecting 
certain would-be heroes, ‘that at the least reverse 
of fortune, the mask falls off, the man remains, but 
the hero has vanished,” is also equally applicable to 
the majority of unbelievers ; 
death, the man is unmasked, the christian stands 
forth, incredulity has disappeared. It is rare indeed 
to find incredulity supporting its character to the 
close. Its dependance is on health; without it, it 
has no existence ; the approach of death fetters the 
passions and gives reason ber liberty. 

XXVI. 
It is vanity that inspires a would-be philosophy : 
it Is vanity that prompts man to play several parts 
on the theatre of life, to screen himself from palpa- 
ble inconsistencies and thereby expose his weakness ! 
Many unbelievers have found themselves inthis situa- 
tion. M. de Voltaire, one of their champions, has 
frequently been guilty of inconsistency ; and many, 
who are well acquainted with him, are of opinion 
that he will again commit himself, notwithstanding 
the courage which he affects in his late pamphlets. 
This is the prediction of his friends. The epigram 
of one of his warmest admirers, conspicuous for his 
incredulity, is well known :- 


at the least danger of 


* I behold you my devout V . . drawling out 
Your nasal chants like a true capuchin. 
XXVIII. 


Few appear to die in absolute unbelief; and even 
| those, who seemingly do so, have far different ideas 
at the hour of death. The greater part of these m- 
dividuals are so influenced by the dread of appearing 
inconsistent, as to feel averse in their last moments 
to an open recantation of their errors. It is not con- 
viction that withholds the avowal of the falsity of 
their former opinions, but a foolish dread of what 
the world will say, a feeling which should have no 
place in our death-bed reflections. 
XNVIUIL. 

The Duke of Buckingham is made to say im his 
epitaph at Westminster: “1 have lived in doubt, 
practising morality ; TE die in uncertainty, without 
any solicitude.” LT cannot believe that these would 
have been his sentiments, had his disease permitted 
lium to reflect. Can any man who has lived ina state 


of doubt and died in uncertainty, boast of tranquilli- | 


ty of mind at the hour of his dissolution ? Shall LE be 
entirely annihilated?) Will my soul survive the de- 
struction of the body ? I know whence I depart, but 
have no idea of wither Lam going ; what will be my 
lot? Tean only expect hellor annihilation, for during 
my life time T have never adored the Godhead. 
| Frightful thoughts for the dying infidel : and can he 
_breathe his last in tranquillity, when harrowed with 
| such reflections ? 
| XNXIX. 

To believe requires no effort; but to disbelieve and 
resist the evidence of proofs, is a matter of much 
difficulty. 
believer, if he will be sincere with me. 


I here appeal to the conscience of the un- 
Those who 
confess their faith at the hour of death, have been 
believers while in health. The fear, which assails 
them at this moment, proceeds from the faith which 
they possessed ; no one fears what he does not be- 
jheve. Sickness has not thrown any new light upon 
their minds, but it has touched the heart. If we ex- 
| clude from the ranks of incredulity those who, for 
fashion sake, affect to be unbelievers, without being 
really such, the number of the remainder will almost 
‘amount to nothing. The character which a man 
-assumes in the world is not always determined by 
his manner of thinking. 
XXX. 
The idea of a world existing from eternity, is re- 
| pugnant to reason, which conceives the necessity of 
a firstceuse. Every thing, save the Supreme Being, 
| has had a beginning. History, which goes no far- 
|, ther back than six thousand years, the invention of 
the arts, of machinery at different times to aid the 
(wants of man, are so many proofs of the recent 
; origin of our world. 


XXXII. 

That opinion which attributes the formation of the 
world to the fortuitous contact of atoms eternally 
existing, is disgraceful to the human mind. A sys- 
tem, where every thing is effect and nothing cause, 
is but the wild dreaming of insanity. “ The man, 
says one of the most powerful geniuses of ancient 

tome, who is capable of attributing such a work to 
chance, may with as much propriety believe, that an 
innumerable number of letters of the alphabet pro- 
miscuously thrown together, could produce the an- 
nals of Ennius ; this would be so very difficult, that 
I know not if chance could succeed in forming a 
single line. Uf, adds the same writer, a number of 
atoms could form a world, why could they not with 
the same facility erect a portico, temple, house or 
city, a work of much less labour and greater facili- 
ty.”—Cicero, Book IT, on the nature of the Gods. 

XXXII. 

A shapeless and inert matter, which by the blind 
and fortuitous concurrence of its different particles, 
forms a body splendidly pourtraying the beauties of 
proportion, order, and matchless combination, is not 
a mystery above reason, bit an absurdity which 
strikes at common sense itself. Proportion, order 
and combination are the effects of thought, which is 
not the creation of chance. 

XXXIII. 

Matter is either created or uncreated : there is no 
medium. In the first case, the formation of the 

| world cannot be the effect of the fortuitous concur- 
| rence of atoms; for it is absurd to suppose that the 
| Creator after having called matter into being, should 
have left to chance the arrangements of its parts, as 
it is much more easy to arrange bodies already in 
existence, than to create them. In the second case, 
‘it is equally impossible to account for the formation 














of our world by this fortuitous concurrence of parts. 
Reason itself here disproves this: if matter is un- 
created, it must have existed from eternity. But a 
being existing from eternity is unchangeable. As it 
existed from eternity, its mode of existence ought, 
also to be eternal, because it follows that a being 
exists and still exists not in an established form. 
Every variation is consequently impossible m the 
hy pothesis of uncreated matter. 
XXXIV. 

Vain are the efforts which are made to prove that 
the world is not the work of a Supreme Intelligence, 
by holding up, what infidelity would suppose the want 
of order in secondary causes. We cannot conclude 
that a picture is but a confused mass of colours ac- 
cidentally thrown together, merely from our detect- 
ing defects in it: and shall the conclusion be allow- 
ed, that the universe, which presents to us so splen- 
did a series of the most incomprehensible wonders, 
is the creation of chance ! What infatuation of mind! 

Aaa ¥. 

We see but a very small portion of the earth, and 
yet we presume to judge of the whole. Absurdity 
could not be carried to a greater extreme. If our 
view was suflisiently extensive, so as to embrace the 
whole world, what appears defective when observed 
in detail, would be ornamental when applied to the 
entire. Let man then admire what he understands, 
but be silent on what he cannot comprehend.—St. 
Augustine on true religion, chap. 40, n. 76, 

XXXVI. 

We judge of events, by the idea which we form of 
God: for we look upon him as a Being infinitely 
wise: we respect then the obscurity in which he 
sometimes clouds his acts, and let us not rashly pre- 
sume on such oceasions to blaspheme him. — All that 
he has done and does, is well done ; for He can do 
nothing which has not some wise object in view. If 
we are ignorant of the motives that guide his acts, 
he is not obliged to reveal them to,us: we adore the 
boundless extent of his designs and the depth of his 
judgments. 

SAVE. 

The skill which beautifully displays itself in the 
effect, necessarily supposes intelligence in the cause: 
no one but a mad man would think of contesting 
this proposition. But every thing demonstrates to 
us, a systematic design, a connecting chain of infe- 
rior causes, conducted with order by a superior 
cause: the truth of this second proposition will easily 
be felt by those who make nature their study. The 
world is therefore the work of a supreme intelligence. 


TUAM CATHOLIC CATHEDRAL. 

Of this superb building, the correspondent of an 
Irish provincial journal, writes thus: “Its appear- 
ance is truly magnificent. The character of the 
building is Gothic, ornamented with a mixture of a 
more florid style, so blended and softened, as not to 
overpower but to add grace and beauty to the origi- 
nal design. A chaste.and classical chisel has traced 
in conceptions, nothing inferior to ancient efforts in 
that department of art—the sublime Arch—the rich 
Castellation—the graceful Mineret—the Embrasure 
—the Cornice—the Spire—the Buttress—the Para- 
pet, &c. &e. A Tower ornamented by appropriate 
Buttresses elevates itself in front, as it were the giant- 
guardian of the sacred place. From the entrance 

_of the ‘Tower to the grand Oriel Window, you mea- 
sure 173 feet—the nave is 33 feet wide—the lateral 
Aisles 17 each, besides the Transepts measuring 137 
by 33; the walls rise over a chiseled base to the 
height of 44 feet. Six square Towers—one at each 
angle, harmonized into an octagon by Castellations, 
strike the eye at once as a prominent feature in the 
architectural beauty of the Edifice, The front Tower 
is not yet finished: ae¢ording to proper caleulation 
of Spires and Steeple—it will ascend to an elevation 
of 190 feet. We entered the Church by an orna- 
mented Gothic door in this Tower—the sun was 
bursting in a flood of glory from the East, infused in 
all its strength through the grand Oriel Window im- 
mediately opposite the entrance, disposing light and 
shade in beautiful minglings through columns— 
Arches—Transepts—the Chancel and the Aisles. 
This window stands 42 feet by 18 feet in width; the 
roof is in a state of great forwardness.” 





The poor are seldomer sick for want of food than 
the rich are by the excess of it. 

Those who are of opinion that money will doevery 
thing, may reasonably be suspected to do every thing 
for money. 
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It will, undoubtedly, be gratifying to the Catholics || devote themselves to the instruction of children from 


of New England, as well aseto our brethren in other 
parts of the United States, to learn the state of the 


Catholic religion in this Diocess, and to know the | 
progress which it has made during the last year. | 


We are not able at present to afford them entire 
satisfaction on these heads, as no returns have as yet 
been given from any of the churches out of Boston, 


in relation to many particulars that would prove | 


highly interesting to them. 
ever, as we are now in possession of, we cheerfully 
lay before them. 

During the year 1832, just concluded, the number 
of baptisms in the Cathedral of the Hoty Cross, 


in Boston, as appears from the registers, amounted | 


*in all, to ° ~ - - 466 
Whole number of marriages - 138 

” as deaths” - - 305 

“ “ converts to Catholicity, 35 
Increase of baptisms, since 1831 - 70 

“ of marriages - - - 46 

és ‘of deaths - - - 90 


It will he recollected that during the past year the 
cholera prevailed in Boston to a certain extent. 
Decrease in the number of converts - 1 
During the same year (1832) the Sacrament of 
Confirmation was administered, 
In Boston, to ~ ° 
Out of Boston, to - - 


98 persons. 
295 6 


Total number confirmed in the Diocess during 


the past year - - - 393 
During the same year the number of churches 

dedicated, amounted to __- - - 4 

Number of priests ordained - - 3 

“ deacons - - - ] 

sed persons admitted to minor orders 3 


Total number of priests in the Diocess 17 
In this exposé we should not omit to mention that 
during the last year a new chapel was also construct- 
ed under the Cathedral of the Hoty Cross, in Bos- 
ton, and dedicated to God under the protection of 
Sr. Atoysius, the patron of youth, which is capable 
of containing 600 persons. In this chapel the Ca- 
tholic youth of Boston assemble regularly, morniig 
and evening, on Sundays, to attend divine service,— 
and to hear the instruction which is always given at 
each of these times. High-Mass is constantly cele- 
brated—and the Vespers are sung at the same hour 
as inthe Cathedral. No other kind of music is there 
allowed than that of the Gregorian, which is chanted 
by the children-with considerable effect. Independ- 
ently of the regular instruction which they receive, 
at Mass and at Vespers, from the clergyman offici- 
ating for them, they are also assembled on Sundays, 
one hour before High-Mass, and one hour before 
Vespers, to study and to recite their catechism. On 
these occasions they are attended by the students in 
theology and other piously disposed young men, who 
They 


are assembled likewise, every Wednesday and Satur- 


bestow every care and attention upon them. 


day afternoon, for the same purpose. 

On week-days the sanctuary is closed by folding 
doors so as to be entirely concealed from the view, 
when the chapel becomes in a moment a spacious 
and convenient school room. It is here are taught 
the children of St. Aloysius’ school, which has been 
lately newly organized, and placed upon a more re- 
spectable footing. Besides the common branches of 
education, the children are now instructed also in 
Latin and Greek ; 
sess the requisite talents, can be fitted for college at 


and those among them, that pos- 


a very moderate expense, the price of tuition in this 
school being only $2 per quarter. At the late ex- 
amination, superintended by the Right Rev. Bishop 
Fenwick, he was pleased to express his satisfaction 
at the proficiency exhibited by the students generally, 
especially by those of the Latin classes,—and to no- 
tice the superior talents evinced by many of them in 
their several departments. The actual number of 
scholars in this school is seventy-five. 


During the last year likewise, it was, that the Sis- | 


ters of Charity were established in Boston. These 
excellent ladies form a branch of the Emmetsburg 


Institution, whose praise is ..... . through all the | 


churches. 'They have already under their care the 
principal part of the Catholic female children of this 


Such information, how- | 
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Institute requiring that its members should receive 
no gratuity whatever for their trouble, but should 


, ; iF 
|| pure motives of charity and religion. 


j 


1] 
|| 


The plan 
adopted and pursued in all their schools wherever 
established, is admirably calculated to render the 
children instructed by them solidly virtuous, They 
very justly attach no importance whatever to educa- 
‘tion, in the ordinary acceptation of the word, unless 
| it be founded on the true basis of piety and religion. 
Every other education they consider but partial, 
and, in many instances, more injurious than useful 
| to the possessor. The advantages of such an esta- 
blishment in a city like this, where children are ne- 
cessarily so much exposed, are incaleulably great, 
and will be duly appreciated by parents generally. 
The house, at present occupied by the Sisters, is 
a large three story brick building, in Hamilton St., 


being only a moderate walk from the Cathedral of 


the Hory Cross. Besides a regular attendance on 
week-days, at school hours, the children here assem- 
ble, sometimes to the number of 250, also every Sun- 
day, before divine service in the forenoon and after- 
noon, when they recite their catechism, and receive 
such other instruction as the ladies deem it necessary 
toimparttothem. After which they move in orderly 
procession through the streets to the church, where 
they are provided with seats near the sanctuary, 


under the inspection of these same ladies, who keep 


| avigilant eye upon them, and are ever ready to 


_ check any disorder or impropriety in their conduct. 


We learn with much pleasure that Bishop Fenwick, 
| } 


of this city, has just completed the purchase of a lot 


| of land in the town of Madison, State of Maine, near 


Norridgewock, formerly called Nanrantsouak, by tae 
Abenakis Indians. This lot comprises within its 
bounds the very spot on which the ancient Indian 
church stood, and where the apostolic Jesuit mission- 
ary, the Rev. Sebastian Rasles was killed, on the 23d 
of August, 1724, by a party of English, consisting of 
two companies of 100 men each, and commanded by 
Captains Moulton and Harman, with their Indian 
allies, amounting in all to 1100 men. The object of 
the Bishop in purchasing this lot, is to erect a mon- 
ument to this truly great man, on the very spot where 


his remains lie interred. "This he proposes to do, 


God willing, next summer ;—and will endeavour to 


commence the work by laying the corner stone, with 
appropriate ceremonies, on the 23d of August, that 
The 


two Catholic tribes of Indians still residing in the 


day being the anniversary of his martyrdom. 


State of Maine, on the Penobscot river, and at Pas- 
samaquoddy, are the descendauts of these same Abe- 
nakis of Nanrantsouak, now called Norridgewock, 
who were converted to the Catholic faith by the 
apostolic labours of Father Rasles, during a residence 
These, the 
Bishop will invite to send aselect body of their young 


of more than thirty years among them. 


men, accompanied by their present worthy pastor, 
the Rev. James Conway, to take part in the ceremo- 
nies of the day, as the representatives of their tribes. 

He has it also in contemplation, we are likewise 
informed, to present the public about the same time, 
with a memoir of the life and apostolic labours of that 
Ulustrious missionary, drawn from authentic sources, 
now in his possession, with a view to rescue his me- 
mory from the many foul aspersions which some Pro- 
testant historians have attempted, with their usual 
prejudice against his religion, to cast upon his cha- 
racter. We shall instance one writer only out of a 
Frederick Butler, in his 
‘history, which’ he modestly styles A complete history 
of the United States of America, Vol. 1., page 234, 
writes thus of him: “ This Jesuit (Father Rasles) 


number of this description. 


practised all the arts of his order upon these savages 
of the forest. He taught them the doctrine of sal- 
vation, through Jesus Christ the Son of God ; but at 
the same time led them to believe that Mary the mother 
of Jesus Christ was a French woman; that he was 
murdered by the English, and that it was lawful, right, 
and best, for all good christians to butcher the English.” 
This man published his complete history in Hartford, 
in IS21. Yet what evidence does he bring in support 
of this remote fact?) What authority does he quote, 
or even the semblance of authority to bear him out 
in this weighty charge against Father Rasles ? None. 
| Notwithstanding, this grave diistorian publishes the 


city, whom they instruct gratis in all the useful | calumny, probably his own invention, to the world, ‘cannot contain its joy.» Think of the pleasure that 
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Vou. Ty, 


;: 








by many ! 

But, how far more justly does the generous, the 
‘liberal minded Lincoln, late Governor of Maine, act 
How does he speak of this same 


| aeeenee age, too, as it is called, he is belieyeg 


'in this matter ? 
Jesuit missionary? In terms of high admiration, 
| He never for a moment suffered, in his search after 
historic truth, the accidental differences of religious 
faith, of language or of country, to bias in the slight. 
est degree his judgment of the merit of individuals, 
as is too generally the case, unfortunately for society, 
with men of inferior minds* He sought only facts— 
and these he found in such abundance, and so highly 
favourable to the character of Father Rasles, that he 
entertained for him not merely respect, but senti- 
ments of the sincerest veneration. In his papers, 
‘ollections of the Maine 
Historical Society, lately published in Portland, 


which are to be found in the 


abundant evidence will be found to warrant. this 
statement. We shall make a few extracts from that 
work, for the length of which we shall make no 
apology, sensible that we cannot spread before our 


readers a more welcome repast :— 


The Indian village where father Rallé established 
his abode was then called Nanrantsouak, and is now 
known by the name of Norridgewock ; and it cer- 
tainly had, even then, some advantages in its situa- 
tion to compensate for his immense sacrifice, in the 
abandonment of civilized society. It is seated near 
the confluence of the Sandy river with the Kennebee, 
on one of those beautiful prairies or spots of alluvial 
ground, to which nature seems to have invited the 
residence of man, as if to free him from toil and to 
lavish upon him all the goods which spring from fer- 
tility, and all the pleasure which conversation with 
the finest scenes of a romantic solitude can afford, 
Above, the rapid of the Kennebee gave the unceasing 
music of a watertall ; little islands below studded the 
expanse at the confluence of the streams, and the 
horizon around rested on a gently waving line of 
hills. "To Quebee was a distance of more than five 
days of painful travel, and it was a journey of two 
days to the dwellings of the English. "The country 
around in every direction was a wilderness inhabited 
only by savages. In this situation the missionary 
determined to consecrate his life to the political and 
spiritual services which he had been appointed to 
render ; and began by building a church, supplied 
with all the decorations and implements calculated 
to engage the imagination in the pompous ceremo- 
ies and imposing worship of the Catholic faith. 
Above the village, at the head of the rapid of the 
Kennebec, was a chapel, dedicated to the most holy 
virgin, im which her nnage in relief demanded the 
prayers of the savages as they passed upwards to the 
chase, and below, where the waters rested on their 
quiet level, another chapel stood, dedicated to the 
vuardian angel of the tribe. The women contended 
with a holy emulation in the embellishment of their 
sanctuary, by all the finery they possessed, and the 
chapels and the church were illumined by brilliant 
lights from the wax of the bavberries gathered upon 
the islands of the sea. Forty youths in cassocks and 

surplices officiated in performing the solemn fune- 
tions around the altar. * * * * * # # # 
Every day was intreduced by the performance of 
inass and the evening was ushered in by prayer in 
their native tongue, in which their zeal was excited 
by the chanting and recitation in which they took 
part, while the frequent exhortations of the father 
allowed no distraction of their attention, no suspen- 
sion of their piety and no backslidings in their faith. 
Dictator (director) of the consciences of his flock, 
where no envious rival, no jealous competitor, no 
heretical teacher could break into the fold, the tem- 
poral concerns of their mortal welfare could not be 
kept from his hands; and they looked to him for 
advice at the council fire on the policy and arrange- 
ments for war, not less than for edification in the 
principles of the religion of peace. Dependance and 
devotedness were never more perfect, and never was 
a system adopted, better calculated to obtain and 
preserve them. The christianizing of these savages, 
their regularity of observances, their unreservedness 
of belief was perfect ; yet what was the state of their 
civilization? They were hunters and warriors still. 

While the father Rallé was enjoying the triumph 
of his zeal, he received the intelligence in the year 
1697, that the Amalingans, an unconverted people, 
were coming to settle within-a day’s journey of his 
Nanrantsouaks ; and he feared that his followers, 
like those of Moses, might fall into the idolatry of 
the heathen. The address with which he warded off 
the impending evil is well worthy of admiration and 
the imitation of the missionary. A deputation of the 
Amalingans having visited his tribe, he exhibited 
some of the most imposing spectacles of the pomp 
and magnificence of his pious exercises, and perceiv- 
ing the agreeable impression which was made, he 
thus addressed them :— 

«For a long time, my children, I have desired to 
see you; now that I have that happiness my heart 
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No. 3. 


a father experiences, who tenderly loves his children, 
when he revisits them after a long absence, during | 
which they have incurred the greatest dangers, and | 
you will conceive a part of mine ; for although you | 
do not yet pray, I still regard you as my children, | 
and entertain for you the affection of a father, inas- | 
much as you are children of the Great Spirit, who ts 
the author of being as well to you as to those who | 
pray ; who has created the heaven for you as weil as | 
for them, and who thinks of you as he thinks of) 
them and of me, that they may enjoy an eterna! hap- | 
piness. That which pains me and diminishes the 
joy of this meeting Is the reflection that one day 1) 
shall be separated from a part of my children, of 
whom their lot will be eternal misery, because they 
do not pray 3 while the others who pray, will possess 
the joy which endures forever. When TI retlect on 
this fatal separation, can | have a heart at ease ! 
The joy I teel for the happiness of the one, does not | 
balance the affliction I sutfer for the misery of the 
other. If prevented from prayer by insurmountable 
obstacles, and remaining in the state in which you 
are, L could procure your admission into heaven, | 
would spare nothing to obtain you that blessing. 1 
would aid you, | would cause you all to enter there, 
so much do [ love you, so much do L desire your 
happiness ; but that is impossible. It is necessary 
to pray and it is necessary to be baptized, to be ena- 
bled to enter into that abode of pleasure.” He then 
explained the articles of bis faith and thus proceed- 
ed :—* The words which [ have spoken, are not of 
men; they are the words of the Great Spirit ; they 
are not written as vour messages, figured on a wam- 
pum which you make to speak whatever you will; 
but they are written in the book of the Great Spirit, 
which cannot lie.” ~~ After an address to their sympa- 
thies on their mission and some other remarks, he 
concluded as follows :—* Pray, my children, as bdo, 
and you shall live forever. 





Take courage, let us not 
separate, that some may goin one way, and some in 
another. it Is our coun- 
trv, itis the place to which we are invited bv the 
sole master of life, of whom Lam but the interpreter.” 

The Amalingans conversed together sometime. 
when their orator made the following reply :— 

“ My father,—[ am rejoiced to hear you. Your 
words have penetrated even into my heart, but my 
heart is yet shut and T cannot now open it, to show 
you what is there, nor to which side it will turn. I 
must delay until the chiefs and considerable persons 
of our tribe shall arrive in the autumn; then I shall 
open to you my heart. This, father, is all T have to 
say at present.” 

In the autumn one of the Nanrantsouaks, going to 
the Amalingans to obtain corn for planting, father 
Rallé charged him to inform them that they were 


Let us all go into heaven: 


always present in his mind, and to urge them to re- | 


member the promise which had been given. 

They replied—* We are obliged to our father for 
thinking of us without ceasing. On our part we 
have reflected much on what he has said to us. We 
cannot forget his words, while we have a heart, for 
thev have been so deeply engraved that nothing can 
efface them. We are persuaded that he loves us: 
we wish to listen to him and to comply with his 
Wishes. 
nothing but what ts good and praiseworthy ; we are 
determined to embrace it. and should before this time 
have gone to visit our father in his village, if he bad 
been furnished with provisions sufficient for our sub- 


We consent to his proposition, and we see 


sistence during the time consecrated to our mstrue- 
tion. Bot in what condition shall we tind him there ? 
We know that famine is im the cabin of our father, 
and we are doubly afflicted, that he is suffering, and 
that we cannot @o to receive instruction. Tf 
ther will come to will 
furnish him with provisions and he shall instruct us.” 

The next dav he embarked in a canoe to avail 
himself of the invitation, and for a French league 
before he landed, the continued salute of musketry 
assured hin of their friendly disposition. — linmedi- 
ately on his arrival he planted the cross, caused a 
chapel to be erected of bark, placed in it an altar, 
and after due preparation, he accomplished the re- 
feneration of the whole nation in the waters of holy 
baptism. He was prepared to depart, when they 
requested his attendance in their meeting, where one, 
in the name of all present, offered him the tribute of 
their gratitude and respect.“ Our father,” said the 
speaker, “we have not language to testify to you 
the joy we feel in having received baptism. Ht seens 
to us now that we have a new heart. All that gave 
us pain is dissipated: our thoughts are no longer 
wavering ; baptism has fortified us inwardly and we 
are resolved to honor it all our lives.” 

Peace under the treaty of Utrecht having been 
concluded, the Nanrantsouaks sent a deputation of 
some of their principal men to Boston to procure 
workmen to rebuild their chureh, which had been 
destroyed by an irruption when they were absent. 
The Governor received them with the most seductive 
demonstrations of friendship. ‘I wish,” said he, 
“to restore your church, and I will treat you better 
than the French governor has done, whom you call 
your father. It belongs to him to rebuild it, since 
he caused its destruction by inducing you to strike 
me. For me, I defend.myself as I can, but he makes 
use of you to protect him, and then abandons you. 
1 will deal better with you, for I will not only furnish 
you workmen ; [ am willing also to pay them and to 


our fa- 


pass some time with us, we 





| ble that I, who am an Englishman, should build you | 
a church without providing a minister to take care of | 
‘/it, and to teach you prayer, I will give you one with | 
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. “< — - | 
be at the expense of building the edifice you are de- 
sirous to have constructed ; but as it is not reasona- | 


| 


whom you shall be satisfied, and you must send to 


| Quebec the French minister who is in vour village.” 


| Your words astonish me,” replied the savage 
deputy, ‘and I admire you in the proposition you 
make. When you came here you saw me a long 
time before the French governors knew me. Neither 
your predecessors, nor their servants, ever spoke to 
me of prayer, or of the Great Spirit. They have 
seen my peltries, my skins of the beaver and the 
deer, and of those only have they taken thought. 
Those they have sought with eagerness. [could not 
furnish them enough, and when I brought them ma- 
ny, | was their great friend ; that was all. On the 
contrary, my canoe being one day lost, l mistook my 
course and wandered a long time by chance, until I 
stopped near to Quebec, at a great village of the Al- 
goukins, where the black coats lived. Scareely had 
L arrived when a black coat came to see me. Twas 
The French black coat did not 
even deign to look atthem. He spoke to me at once 
of the Great Spirit, of paradise, of hell and of praver, 
by which is the only path to heaven. I listened to 
him with pleasure, and relished so well his conver- 
sation that Tstaved a long time in that village to hear 
him. Finally prayer was agreeable to ne; Lenga- 
ged him to teach me; IT demanded baptism and re- 
ceived it. 


loaded with peltries. 


Afterwards T returned into my country 
and related what had happened to me. My people, 
emulous of my happiness, sought to partake it, and 
they also went to tind the black coat and demand 
baptism. Thus have the French conducted towards 
me. If when you saw me you had spoken to me of 
praver, | should have had the misfortune of praying 
as you do; for Twas not capable of distinguishing 
whether your prayer was good. ‘Thus, FE tell vou that 
[ hold fast the praver of the French.  Ttike it and 
will preserve it until the earth shall burn up and 
perish. Keep then your workmen, your money and 
your minister. Ewill mention them te you no more. 
1 will tell the French Governor, my father, to send 
them to me.’”* 

In the manuseript dictionary of the Norridgewock 
language, compiled by Ralle, [ found a small loose 
scrap of paper, from which T present a short extract, 
strikingly deseriptive of his habits and temper.— 
‘Here Lam,” says he, in a cabin in the woods on 
the borders of the sea, where I find both crosses and 
religious observances among the Indians. At the 
dawn of morning T say the mass in a chapel made of 
the branches of the fir tree. The residue of the day 
I spend in visiting and consoling the savages ; a se- 
vere affliction to see so many famished persons, with- 
out being able to relieve their hunger.” 

Father Rallé never abandoned the Indians. He 
attended them in all their expeditions and kept them 
in revular observance of their religious exercises. Tn 
a letter to his brother written in 1723, mm whieh he 
describes most partreutar!y his own hebits of life, 
and relates many interesting particulars in regard to 
his tribe, he seems to entertain a mournful antietpa- 
tion of the fate, which, through the hatred of the 
Bnelish, was soon to befal him. During the 
vear, a party of those enemies, with some allied In- 


next 


dians, marched to attack the village of Nanrantsounk. 
It was surrounded by a thicket of brush, and the first 
intelligence of the 
1 


incursion was conveyed to the un- 
suspecting i 
the balls of an enemy whizzing through their cabins, 
Fifty only of the warriors were at home ; but they 
seized their arms to withstand their enemies, while 


wibitants by the report of musketry an 


the women and elildren should make their escape. 
Rather Ralle, alarmed by the tumult, also departed 
from his cabin; but as soon as he appeared a great 
ery was raised, and a volley of musketry laid him 
dead at the foot of the cross ke had planted in the 
village. Seven of the savages had surrounded jin 
to protect his life; but they were ‘all killed by his 
The others fled; but thirty of their number 
fourteen wounded, and the church 
and the eabins were given tothe flames. The Nan- 
rantsouaks, on the next day, returned to the desolat- 
ed place of their ancient abode, to lament over the 
remains of their deceased and much loved misstona- 
ry, and to pay them the last offices of their affection 


They buried him on the spot where 


side. 


were slain and 


and respect. 
the altar had stood, at which he had so often cele- 
brated the rites of his faith. Thus terminated the 
painful mission of this remarkable man, whieh had 
lasted thirty seven years amidst hunger, fatigue, pris 
vation and danger in the wilderness. Never had a 
ian more eminently united the talent, the industry, 
the apostolic zeal, the strength of constitution and 
the courage necessary for such a hfe. dle was mas- 
ter of the languages which prevailed over a vast ex- 
tent of the country, and when he preached to the 
savages, his fervor of manner and pathos of expres- 
sion left the profoundest impressions on the hearts 
of those who heard him. His conversation, too, had 
a charm and a weight that compelled the savages to 
listen to him as children to the parent who amuses, 
instructs and directs them. He spent his life, from 
choice, in the poverty and abstinence of a most vig- 
orous penitent, suffering mortification for sin; but 


* The English, however, rebuilt the church. ‘ 





distributed his goods with the charity of an almoner 
of heaven. The savages mourned for him as for their 
dearest relatives, and so much was he esteemed by 
the French, that the religious superior at Montreal, 
when applied to in relation to the communication of 
prayers on his account, replied in the language of St. 
Augustine, that it was wronging a martyr to pray for 
flim. 








ORATION.—ConrtinveED. 

Mr. Carroll had attained the mature age of twenty- 
seven, when he returned from his travels and his 
studies, to his native land. He came among his 
countrymen with every accomplishment which can 
grace the gentleman—he trod again upon the soil of 
his home, with the love of liberty beating high in his 
bosom. He contrasted the degraded state of the 
colonies with the privileged condition of the mother 
country. He had kenned, with the deep and indig- 
nant composure of a philosopher, the shackles which 
bigotry had forged for the consciences of virtuous 
men—he had contemplated, in the otium of his stud- 
ies, and in the progress of his travels, the tvrannic 
disposition of the English government towards the 
exiles of the provinces of North America—and that 
sublime spirit of liberty and right which had taken 
possession of his juvenile heart, heaving in his soul, 
longed for an oppoitunity to burst upon his country’s 
It disdained to brovk the state of servitude and 
oppression to which the Catholic and American was 
doomed—and, when the hour arrived to strike the 
decisive blow, Carroll was seen foremost in the ranks 
of patriots, risking his life, his honor, and his immense 
wealth, in the sacred cause of independence. He had 
horve from foreign courts all their graces and their 
accomplishments, but the glare of aristocracy could 
not dazzle that eve, which, lke the eagle’s of his 
country, was fixed upon the sun of liberty. 

We have arrived at the glorious period in the life 
of Mr. Carroll—we approach the mighty and mag- 
itticent epoch, which has formed an era in the his- 
tory of the world. The dispute between the colonies 
and England—the oppression exercised by that coun- 
try-—the determination op the part of the Americans 
to demand, and to require, aud, if necessary, to vin- 
dicate their birth-right, the troubles of “76 gather 
around my pen—the storm of the revolution lowers 
upon my faney——the excitement, alarm, distress, pe- 
ril, awe, of these times, arise before me—the tragic 
rupture—the unprepared condition of the colonies 
for war against the powers of England—the uncer- 
tainty of the result-—the horrors of a failure—all 
startle my imagination ; and in the midst of this tem- 
pest, bursting forth from this gloom of the political 
horizon, a galaxy of meteors streamed in light, por- 
tending woe to England, promising hope to the colo- 
nies; the némes of Washington, and Franklin, and 
Carroll, and: all their immortal associates, blazed 
through the cloud of danger, and the anxious eye of 

Ane rica was upon them. 

There was now an alarming division of sentiments 
among the leading men ot the colonies. Some were 

‘for unmediate submission to the will of England—— 
others for pacification by slowly compounding their 
differences—hbut others, again, were for resistance, 
for redress. The first of these was Mr. Carroll, His 
veice was for war—his appeal was to arms——and with 
all the terse eloquence with which he wielded his pen, 


foes. 


he declared his opinions, and stirred up the public to 
ndignation and to action. 

The die was soon cast : remonstrance was useless 
there was no resource but 
in the patriotism of the colontsts, there was no alter- 
native but to And, urged on by the 
vehement appeals of Mr. Carroll, Maryland was in- 
duced to take her stand against oppression. 

In 1776, in conjunetion with Benjamin Franklin, 
Samuel Chase, and his relative, the Rey. John Car- 
roll, a Roman Catholic priest, he was deputed by his 
country to Canada, with the hope of persuading the 
people of those parts to throw off their allegiance to 
England, and unite with the provinces which had 
declared themselves independent. It isa subject of 
peculiar pleasure for us, at the present day, looking 
back upon the disinterested exertions and magnani- 
mous conduct, of those great men, to remark, that of 
one was a Catholic, and 
It proves that there is no imeom- 
patibility with the priesthood and the rights of na- 
tions, and the liberty of the people; it should bush 
into eternal silence the murmurs of the illiberal 
against the spirit of our religion, and the ill-natured 
censures of the enemies of the Jesuits against the in- 
stitute of their order. soth Carrolls were the eleves 
of the Jesuits—one was a member of the highest 
standing—and yet both had imbihed that noble sen- 
timent of right, and that glorious principle of self- 
rovernment and independenee, which they displayed 
on this ocension, to the world and to posterity. And 
you, mv young friends, whose fortune it is te receive 
your education in this University, will prove, by your 
own future example, imitating that of the patriot 
whom we deplore, the groundlessness of the imputa- 
tion which 18, alas ! too generally b lieved, that the 
Jesuits, even in this country, seek to instil mto the 
bosoms of their pupils, the antiquated notions of 
monarchy, and to stifle the very germ of ervil inde- 
pendence—you will shew, to the world, I trust, if 
ever an opportunity should present itself, that while 
vou have had the fountains of knowledge thrown 
open to you in this temple of science, the springs of 


—TPreavsoning was ih vail: 


fly to arms. 


the four commissioners, 
another a priest. 
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liberty have not been closed ; that their streams cir- 
culate around the valley, gurgle down the green hill, 
and burst, in the torrent that rushes into the Poto- 
mac—and you will testify to the truth of the fact, 
which it is hard to induce selfish men to believe, that 
your preceptors, in their maxims, and instructions, 
in their literary exercises, and commencements, and 
especially in the institution of this very society, warn 
you to drink deep of that spring ; yes, you are taught 
to love your country, and to sacrifice at her shrine, 
your fortunes and your lives ; you are taught to feel 
that ours is the best form of government of which the 
world can boast, and to preserve the palladium of its 
liberty, you should be willing to forego every other 
blessing ; you are taught, that patriotism is a shining 
virtue, and that he who would betray his country, 
could not be faithful to his God—you are taught that 
patriotism should be pure, single, disinterested ; 
otherwise it is not genuine ; you are taught that the 
spirit of faction is incompatible with genuine patriot- 
ism, and the spirit of party cannot long abide with 
it. Ina word, the genius of this institution incul- 
cates the golden precept of Cicero: “ qui Reip. pre- 
futuri sunt, duo Platonis precepta teneant: unum, 
ut utilitatem civium sic tueantur,ut quecunque agunt, 
ad eum referant, obliti commodorum suorum : alte- 
rium ut totum corpus Reip. curent, ne dum partem 
aliquam tuentur, reliquas deserant. Qui autem parte 
civium consulunt, partem negligunt, rem perniciosis- 
simam in civitatem inducunt, seditionem atque dis- 
eordiam. Ex quo evenit, ut alii populares, alii stu- 
diosi optimi cujusque videantur, pauci wniversorum.” 

On his return from Canada, Mr. Carroll hastened 
to take his seat in the Convention of Maryland, of 
which he was a member: and finding that that body 
had instructed their delegates in Congress not to vote 
for independence, he did not cease his exertions, he 
did not check the flow of his impassioned eloquence, 
until he persuaded them to withdraw those instruc- 
tions. They solemnly retracted their first opinions, 
and sent him who was the author of the change a 
delegate to Congress, to act with his associates, in 
the mighty question, as their wisdom might suggest. 
The result is known to the world. The instrument 
containing all that we value as freemen, setting forth, 
in a tone of magnanimous seli-possession, the injus- 
tice practised upon the colonists, declaring all man- 
kind free and independent to expel tyranny and 
avenge their wrongs. The sublime charter of our 
privileges and our hopes—the masterpiece of diplo- 
matic composition, and statesman-like wisdom—at 
the peril of peace, happiness, fortune, life itself—was 
fearlessly signed by Mr. Carroll. 

This act proved him to be one of the purest patri- | 
ots and most unshrinking man of his age. He was 
in the prime of life—he was surrounded with every 
comfort that the heart could wish for—he was im- 
mensely wealthy. He had nothing to gain, he had 
all to hazard. This act was the generous and lofty 
impulse of a soul that sought to make all men happy ; 
to raise his fellow christians from the condition of 
degradation in which they were kept ; to exonerate 
his fellow citizens from the grievous and odious taxes 
that were heaped upon them. He had no ambition 
to gratify—no interest to secure—no party spirit to 
indulge—no office to obtain—no wealth to amass. 
His ambition was to liberate his country ; his inter- 
est was identified with the emancipation of the colo- 
nists ; his views were comprehensive and boundless 
as the object for which he laboured. He signed the 
instrument, and, had the result been different from 
that which followed, that signature would have been 
his own death-warrant, confiscation of property, ruin 
in his family, death on the gallows, would have been 
the tragic consequence ; and yet Carroll was pre- 
pared for all—in Heaven his trust was fixed ; in pro- 
vidence, who holds in his hands the destinies of peo- | 
ple and the hearts of kings, his hope was founded— | 
and he confided in the spirit of the people which had 
been outraged, and which was strong as a battle host. 
He was ready to contend with all the adversity of 
circumstances, to throw himself in the war, to breast 
the danger of the struggle, and submit to the igno- 
miny of a failure—ignominy, did I say ? In any event 
it would have been the ignominy of unsuccessful pa- 
triots, overtaken in their career of glory by the rod 
of their oppressors. Ignominy! had his fate been 
that of what England then would have styled a traitor 
and a rebel—the ignominy of his grave would have 
been encircled with a blaze of light. It would have 
been ignominy like that of Emmet—the ignominy of 
a martyr to liberty and independence. He felt, and 
acted upon the sentiment of Cowper— 

Tis liberty alone that gives the flower 

Of fleeting-life its lustre and perfume ; 

And we are weeds without it * * * 

° ° .: 7 : * T could endure 
Chains no where patiently ; and chains at home 
Where I am free by birth-right, not at all. 

But, I leave this topic to the pens of statesmen. It 
is not my province, and certainly not my wish to en- 
ter into all the circumstances of the revolution, unfold 
all the intricacies of that perilous, but glorious event 
—to carry your attention through the marvellous 
labyrinth of its history—I am merely here to point 
to the date of our glory, and to place before you in 
faithful delineaments,one of the extraordinary agents, 


the last of sages, the “ultimus Romanorum,” who 
gave us our standing among the nations of the earth. 
May we long retain that high station in the scale of 
governments, and in the estimation of the world. 





THE JESUIT. 


| May nothing occur to diminish the lustre of our fame, 
‘to tarnish the honor of our country, to shake the pil- 
|lars of our republic: though the last survivor of its 
fathers be removed for ever, let the spirit which ani- 
mated them all live and breathe among us—and when 


|ing—the GREAT NATIONAL WELFARE. 
| "This was the guiding star of Mr. Carroll across 





' . | 
the stormy ocean on which he dared to embark. | 
| Upon it he fixed his unflinching gaze, and by this he | 
Was enlightened to the period of his dissolution. | 


During the whole of the conflict which shook the 
stoutest hearts, he bore his part with fearless intre- 
| pidity. 
mittee, his exertions were untiring and efficient. Not 


| satisfied with the labours and responsibility of a single | 
man, he performed the duties of two persons, and | 


was, at the same time, a member of Congress, and a 
member of the Convention of his native State. But, 
determined to give the whole of his energies and 
zeal to that province from which he had derived his 
birth, and which had opened her bosom to the Ca- 
tholie exiles, when England drove them from their 
altars and their firesides, he resigned his seat in Con- 
gress, and devoted himself exclusively to the councils 
of Maryland ; always, however, keeping steadily in 
view, the general interests of the nation. 

‘| After the Constitution of the United States was 


carried into effect, Mr. Carroll was chosen Senator || 


from his native State ; and took his seat in New York 
‘on the thirtieth of April, 1789. In this capacity, he 
|continued to display all his primitive vigour, and ar- 
dent love of liberty. ‘There was no falling off from 
his original intrepidity—on the contrary, his energies 
increased in proportion as the difficulties of the en- 
terprise thickened around him. He was elected a 
second time to fill this imporjant situation. 
Twenty-five years had passed by since the Decla- 
ration of Independence—the war had ceased—the 


struggle was entirely over—the government was con- | 


solidated—the Constitution adopted—the liberties of 
the United States admitted, recognized, admired, by 
foreign nations. The cloud had dissipated, serenity 
smiled on every side, when Mr. Carroll, having done 
his duty to his country, retired from public life, into 
ithe bosom of one of the most amiable families of the 
-age. He had now attained his sixty-fifth year, but 
|was healthy, vigorous, active, cheerful, and gifted 
with every blessing which man can enjoy. 
The retired life of Mr. Carroll was the literal 


translation of the otium cum dignitate. VT love to bring | 


this period of his life before your consideration ; for, 
| honoured as I was, during the last ten years, with the 
familiar acquaintance with him, and his delightful 
family, I can speak from my own observation, from 
my own personal knowledge ; of all those who once 
shared the dangers and the honours of his public life, 


not one now remains to tell of him ; but of his vene- | 


rable and serene old age, there are thousands to bear 
witness ; of those rare virtues which adorned him, of 
his simplicity of heart andmanner; urbanity, elegant 


hospitality, social intercourse with his friends, solici- || 


tude and care for his domestics and slaves ; suavity, 
alacrity, charity, liberality, piety, religion, thousands 
(can bear testimony. I have seen him, and it is de- 
lightful to me to represent him to you, spending his 


summers under the shade of those trees which his |) 


father’s hands had planted nearly a century and a 
half ago; and which consociart amant—which love to 
twine their hospitable boughs over the venerable 
mansion of Dougaraghan. The manner in which he 
there spent his time resembled the * mitts sapientia 


| . . » 
| Leli.” Hearose very early toenjoy the fresh breezes | 


|of the morning—plunged into a cold bath—mounted 


| his horse and rode a certain number of miles—spent | 
some time at prayer, and, if the chaplain of the ma- | 


| nor was there, heard mass in the chapel—varied the 
long days in reading and conversing, and indulging 
in those meditations which the scenes of his past life, 
and the circumstances of the present period, were 
calculated to awaken in his philosophic mind. The 
manor was never without some visiters, whom it was 
Mr. Carroll's delight to entertain and to put upon the 
/most agreeable familiarity ; he paid equal attention 
| to all alike ; and all left him not only full of admira- 
| tion for his character, but veneration for his virtues 
and attachment to his person. For, independently 
| of the associations that hovered around his venerable 
locks, the United States, perhaps Europe, could not 
|| produce a more courtly man, or a more interesting 
| personage ; as a father, he was devoted to his chil- 
|| dren ; two of whom are still living to bewail the void 
| which has been made intheir bosoms and theirhomes: 
/as a grandfather, he was affectionate, liberal, and 
attached to his numerous grand-children : as a mas- 
ter, he was kind, lenient and generous ; feeling for 
the condition of those beings, whose colour had ex- 
| cluded them from the privileges of their fellow men, 
_and whose destiny had made them his slaves. He 
| clothed them well ; provided carefully for their com- 
fort in health, and treated them with parental atten- 
| tion when sick ; and I feel convinced, that no matter 
| how much the country may lament the decease of 
the patriot and the statesman, she cannot do so 
|more deeply, than his slaves bewail the loss of their 
“old master.” 
. [TO BE CONCLUDED IN OUR NEXT.] 





any of these young aspirants to the confidence of the | 
| people, shall have attained the place to which their | 
| talents and their acquirements may entitle them, let | 
| their sole object be, sacrificing every personal feel-_ 


In his capacity as a member of the war com- | 


‘| P.J.M’Namara, Rochester,N.Y. 

















[Selected for the Jesuit.] 
SCENES OF MY YOUTH. 
be How chang’d are the scenes of my youth ! 
How widow’'d each prospect appears ! 
How fraught with instruction and truth, 
As view'd through my fast falling tears. 


I pause, as I pass through the glade, 

On each object which once gave me joy, 
But weep on the spot where [ play’d, 

When a light-hearted, gay, thoughtless boy. 





No prospect now bursts on my sight, 
But has magic to call forth my tears ; 

I mourn for each youthful delight 
That's lost in the current of years. 


The oak whose rude branches sublime, 
Long brav'd the assaults of the blast, 

Now leafless and shatter'd by time, 
Sighs mournful for years that are past. 


The brook. thouch it still warbles low. 

As it rolls through its deep winding bed, 
Awakens the anguish of wo, ’ 

For it murinurs a dirge to the dead. 


On its banks where clear waters meet, 
The youth of the village once play'd ; 
But now in that rural retreat 
The sires of the hamlet are laid. 


And children that dane’d on the heath, 
"Till evening withdrew its last gleam, 
Are dull in the cold arms of death, 
And sleep by the slow winding stream. 


And there, when the tumult shall cease 
That kindles despair in my breast, 

May I sleep the sweet sleep of peace, 

| And wake to the joys of the blest! 





Married in the church of the Hoty Cross, by the Rev. Mr. 
Healy. on the 13th inst... Mr. John O’Brien to Miss Johanna 
Breen.——On the 15th, John Roach to Miss Margaret Lee. 

| On the 16th, Mr. James M’Devit to Miss Margaret Camp- 
bell; Mr. John Stewart to Miss Susan Smith. 





Interments in the Catholic burying-ground since the publi- 
cation of the last “* Jesuit.” 

Ellen Donavan, aged 33 years. Mary Heunesy, 2 years. 
—John Jennings, 19 years —Thomas Pigeon, 50 years. 

















WILLIAM P. M°KAY, 

WATCH MAKER, 15 Water St. (be- 

tween Congress and Devonshire Streets) 
. has on hand an assortment of warranted 
watches, which will be sold cheap for cash 
or exchanged on the most reasonable 
- terms. Also pen and pocket knives of 
the first quality, Rhadiographie and other 
pens, together with a gencral assortment 

Watches, clocks, and music boxes of 





Y 
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| of watch trimmings. 


every description carefully repaired and warranted. Patron- 
age is respectfully solicited, eptf Jan. 5. 


JOHN NUGENT, 
ti ENERAL Cabinet Furniture. Chair. Feather Bed, and 
‘Sf Mattress Warehouse, No. 25 & 27 Cornhill, late Market 
Street, Boston. 

N. B. J. N. would recommend to persons from the country 
| wanting to purchase Furniture, to call as above and examine 
| for themselves, before they purchase elsewhere. Jan. 5, 

; absid 
THOMAS MURPHY’S 
BOARDING HOUSE, 


Federal Street, No. 23, Corner of Franklin Street, 


BOSTON. J 
| DR. 8S. H. SMITH, No. 11, Atkinson Street. 
NOTICE. 


“PF this should meet the eye of James Brenan, in any part 

=, of the United States, son of James Brenan of Pill Road, 
| Carrick-on-Suir, county of Tipperary, Ireland, who came to 
the United States about seventeen years ago, and who has not 
been heard of by his Father, in Lreland, since the last thirteen, 
he is informed that his aged parent is extremely anxious to 
hear from him. In case of his death, any of his friends will 
confer a favour by communicating intelligence thereof by let- 
ter, post paid, to the Editors of the Jesuit who will take care 
to have the same forwarded to his venerable Father, who is 
still alive, and who is represented to us, by good authority, as 
a truly respectable and worthy man. Jan. 5. 











LIST OF AGENTS FOR THE 


Fourth Vol. of the 
JESUIT, orn CATHOLIC SENTINEL. 
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